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is devoted to "some illustrations of the differ- 
ent way of translating English prepositions 
into Spanish." The results are at least di- 
verting. A few examples will suffice : 

"Against: Estare 1 de vuelta para fines del 
mes "; 

" Over : Vuelva V a leerlo " 

" Out : Esta de mal humor " 

These examples fill about three pages, which 
could have been better employed, it seems to 
me, by classifying the same sentences so as to 
illustrate the several Spanish prepositions ; in 
this case it would have formed a useful chapter 
of reference. 

The author has intentionally made the 
vocabularies of the several lessons long ; in 
fact, "only about one half of the words are 
used in the themes." The reason for the 
introduction of this large number of extra 
words, is not clear to me, since, as the student 
does not need them in his exercises, and as 
he must gain his vocabulary by the constant 
reading of Spanish texts, these extra words 
might well have been omitted, thus consider- 
ably reducing the size of the volume. 

The last chapter of the book (pp. 179-194) is 
devoted to a " Sketch of the History of the 
Spanish Language, especially in its relation 
with the Latin." Here we have a very good 
presentation of the salient features of the 
subject, with a short outline of the literary 
masters including the prominent writers of the 
present century. 

The typographical errors noted are : p. 34 1. 
25 divertiendolos for divertihidolos ; p. 36 1. 
20, mio for mis; p. 50 1. 27 estd for esla ; p. 
86, 1. 20 acuirdes V. for acuerde V. or acuerdese 
V.; p. 86, 1. 14, el for H ; p. 91 1. 33 intante for 
instante ; p. 102 1. 6 preferio for prefirid ; p. 
130 1. 32 componendo for componiendo ; p. 134, 
1. 28 entrS ella for entr6 ella ; p. 154 1. 1, fietas 
for fiestas; p. 155, 1. 1, vir for ver; p. 158, /. 
27 vistiendose for vistihidose'. p. 158 1. 30, dS 
el for de SI. 

But for the treatment of the irregular verbs 
the little grammar would at once gain a high 
place in the college class room. It is to be 
hoped that we shall soon have a new edition 
of the work, for a few alterations would, in 
my opinion, make the book the best of its kind 
that has appeared in this country. 

C. Carroll Marden. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNCLE REMUS.* 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — At the last meeting of the Modern 
Lauguage Association of America, I could not 
agree with Prof. F. M. Warren's remarks on 
my paper read before the Association, and I 
still feel constrained to raise objections to the 
same views presented in the modified form in 
which they appear in your last issue (p. 94 f.). 
In philology it would be rather unsafe to de- 
fine the reciprocal relations of three manu- 
scripts, if there are sixty others that demand 
attention ; and in the science of folk-lore it is 
hardly more warranted to strengthen a hypoth- 
esis by three partly obscure, partly incom- 
plete variants of a story, while sixty others 
(including among them those that have been 
preserved) are not consulted. Variants of the 
story of the pot of butter, as I will also call it 
for the sake of convenience, are found among 
the Scandinavians of Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, in various parts of Russia, on the 
Balkan Peninsula, in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany, England, Scotland, Ice- 
land, and even in Southern Siberia, Africa 
and on this continent. 

The typical elements of the best European 
versions are as follows : Two animals — gener- 
ally the bear (or wolf) and the fox — keep 
house together, or the latter is the guest of the 
former. The fox eats the honey or butter 
which belongs either to them in common or to 
the host alone, while he pretends to be called 
to childbirths or baptisms. The names of the 
children, three in number, indicate the amount 
eaten. When the theft is discovered, the fox 
proposes that they sleep in the sunshine or 
near some fire so that the honey may ooze out 
and betray the guilty one. While the other 
animal goes to sleep, the fox stays awake, 
puts the honey or butter on him and thereby 
convicts him of the theft. 

Elements very much the same as those just 
noted, are found in a version which Dr. Samuel 
Garner (Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.) 
received from an old negro in Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, and which, with one slight 

1 Compare Cosquin : ' Contes Populaires de Lorraine,' ii, 
p. 156 ff.; C. C. Jones : ' Negro Myths of the Georgia Coast,' 
p. 53 ff. ; Harris : ' Uncle Remus,' xvii. 
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exception, appears to be the best of the Ameri- 
can variants known to me : Brer Wolf engages 
Brer Hare to help him make a tobacco bed. 
As this is far from home, Brer Wolf takes a 
pot of butter along and puts it in a spring. 
Brer Hare pretends to be called to baptize 
children. Their names — through some error 
a fourth has crept in — indicate the amount of 
butter he has eaten. When the pot is found 
empty, they agree to find the thief by lying 
down on boards and seeing out of which 
one the butter will stew. Brer Wolf goes to 
sleep, but Brer Hare stays awake. After a 
while, when the butter stews out of Brer Hare 
on his board, he rolls Brer Wolf over on it and 
he himself lies down on Brer Wolf's board. 
Then he wakes Brer Wolf and convicts him of 
the theft. 

In two other Maryland versions which were 
obtained from white people in St. Mary's and 
Montgomery counties, the fox takes the place 
of the wolf, though in the last the second part 
of the story is wanting. 

Harris' version has the fox, rabbit and 
opossum and substitutes calls to a sick person 
for the calls to baptisms ; the butter does not 
ooze out of the rabbit, but he has retained 
some on his paws. 

Jones' version has the pretended calls to 
baptize, like the Maryland version, but omits 
the whole second part of the story. 

Cosquin's version substitutes the Angelus 
for the calls, and has the thief exonorate him- 
self in an entirely different way from that 
noted. 

Though the mere fact that Cosquin has the 
Angelus where Jones has the calls (in common 
with the other European and American vari- 
ants), makes it impossible that there be any 
immediate connection between Cosquin's and 
Jones' versions, I shall mention here also the 
other points in which they differ. With Cos- 
quin the wolf and fox keep house together 
and live on robbery; with Jones the wolf hires 
the rabbit to help him in the harvest; with 
Cosquin the pot of butter is common possesion 
and hidden in the woods ; with Jones the pan 
of butter belongs to the wolf and is in his 
house. With Cosquin the name of the third 
child is in modern French, "J'ai vu son c" ; 
with Jones, " Scrapin er de bottom." With 



Cosquin the fox breaks the pot, lays dead 
mice and slugs between the fragments and 
makes the wolf believe that they ate the 
butter ; with Jones the rabbit declines the in- 
vitation of the wolf to take supper with him, 
because he is afraid his theft will be discover- 
ed and he will receive a beating. 

If we sum up the preceding variations of the 
story we have the following results : Cosquin's 
Lorraine version is not a representative of the 
typical European form of the tale and Harris' 
version differs in a cardinal circumstance from 
what may be considered the characteristic 
American form of the story. 

Jones' version does not hold an intermediate 
place between the European and the Ameri- 
can forms, but only between Cosquin's and 
Harris' versions, and only as far as the first 
part of the story is concerned. Agreement in 
actors is second to agreement in plot. 

The Lorraine version is not immediately 
connected with Jones' version and, even if it 
were, this would not confirm a theory that 
some of the negro stories have come from 
Picardy and Flanders. Since this particular 
conte is found all over Europe, it will be very 
difficult to say from what part of that continent 
it came to the United States. Perhaps in this 
case the history of colonization must come to 
the assistance of the science of folk-lore in 
order to enable us to arrive at a definite 
result. 

A. Gerber. 

Earlham 



JOSEPH JACOB'S TRANSLATION 

OF BALTHASAR GRA CLAN'S 

'ORACULO manual: 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Mr. Jacobs has, without a doubt, 
selected the only one of Gracian's writings 
which can have any interest at the present 
time. His translation of the ' Oraculo Manu- 
al,' entitled "The Art of Worldly Wisdom," 
well merits a place in every library and will 
amply repay any reader. 

As a general rule, Gracian's works are of 
inferior value and marred by bad taste as well 
as deformed style, which, however, was then 
prevalent in Spain. Yet this book is of real 
worth, as is shown by the popularity it enjoyed 
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